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Storiette. Among the paragraphs of lit- 
erary gossip to be read in the Author of May 
1892 is this : 

"Mr. Hall Caine's forthcoming storiette, 
entitled 'Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon,' which 
is to run in Lloyd's, will be published about 
Midsummer by Mr. Wm. Heinemann." 

Typist and Typed. In the Author for 
May 1892, can be found this advertisement : 

MESDAMES BRETT AND BOWSER, 
Typists, 
Selborne Chambers, Bell Yard, Temple bar. 

Authors' MSS. carefully and expeditiously 
copied, 15. per 1,000 words. 

The word typist often reappears in other 
advertisements in the same journal; and in a 
story published in the number for December 
1892, the heroine records that she "typed" a 
certain MS. 

It is, perhaps, not impertinent here to express 
the hope that if any American shall under- 
take the task of collecting and classifying 
the Briticisms now abundant to his hand in 
books and magazines and newspapers, he 
will restrain any desire he may have to retort 
upon the British for their frequent animad- 
versions upon American modes of speech. An 
attitude of scientific calmness, wholly free from 
feeling or bias, is not only more becoming, it 
is even a condition precedent to the satis- 
factory accomplishment of his project. He 
must bear in mind what Lowell said in the 
letter written to be read when the Childs 
fountain was unveiled at Stratford : "A com- 
mon language is not, indeed, the surest 
bond of amity, for this enables each country 
to understand whatever unpleasant things the 
other may chance to say about it." 

Although we Americans are not as thin- 
skinned as our kin across the sea, still we do 
not like to hear every vulgarian atrocity 
credited to us as a matter of course ; never- 
theless a seemly moderation is best even when 
we are engaged in proving that any offen- 
sive vocable of recent origin is not "a bit of 
Yankee slang." International amenities of 
this sort are safest when the two countries 
have not a common vocabulary ; and the for- 
eign offices of the several nations do not need 
to protest because a card sharper in France 



is called a Greek and because the thieves' 
slang of Spain is called Germanfa. Probably 
few subjects of Queen Victoria besides her 
ambassador to France, and few citizens of 
the French Republic besides its ambassador 
at the Court of Saint James's, know that what 
the French term filer a Vanglaise, the English 
style taking French leave. 

Brander Matthews. 
Columbia College (New York). 



MILTON'S TREATMENT OF NA- 
TURE* 

This study is an attempt to answer three 
questions ; first, how much of Nature does 
Milton employ in his poems ; secondly, what 
use does he make of Nature ; and thirdly, 
what conclusions may be drawn in regard to 
his feeling for Nature and his appreciation of 
her various forms of beauty. 

A. Nature-forms Mentioned. 

In the tabubation of the various elements to 
which the poet alludes, care has been taken 
to note both the specific references or allu- 
sions to individual forms, and the generic refer- 
ences or allusions to large classes of phenom- 
ena. The line has also been drawn as sharply 
as possible between the knowledge of nature 
obtained at first hand, and that manifestly ob- 
tained at second hand or through books. 
The object of this study is to cast some light 
on a problem which has been in dispute since 
the time of Dryden. 

I am aware that many people look at such 
studies as this with little respect. They hold 
that in thus attempting to reduce the elements 
of poetry to mathematical computations, 
students 

"Err 
Mistaking catalogue for character," 

It must be admitted that unless the figures 
have significance, they are valueless ; but on 
the other hand, if the catalogue assists us in 
determining character, it is not to be rejected. 
It is hoped that the following tables will prove 
suggestive. 

*This paper is an outgrowth of a Seminary study. For 
much of the material I am indebted to Miss Mary Bowen 
and Mr. Geo. K, Grant, Fellows in the University of Chicago. 
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I. Animals Mentioned. 
These may be classed as i, mammals ; 2, 
birds ; 3, reptiles ; 4, fish ; 5, insects. 
I. Mammals. 
a. Wild. 



Animals. 



No. of times 
mentioned. 



ape 
bear 


2 
2 


elephant 
fawn 


3 
1 


hart 


1 


hind 


2 


hippopotamus 
hyena 
leopard 
lion 


1 
1 

3 
10 


ounce 


3 


porcupine 
seal 


1 
2 


stag 
tiger 
wild boar 


1 
6 
2 


wolt 


7 



No . of clearly 

bookish 

references. 

2 

2 

3 



I 
I 
I 

3 
10 

3 

1 
2 



b. Domestic. — Continued. 



17 48 44 

Generic allusions : 

brute 17 mentions ; bookish 7 

beast 54 " " (about) 30 

71 " " 37 

It is worthy of note that the fox, the rabbit 
and the squirrel, all of which are mentioned 
by Shakespeare, and which were probably 
the most common wild animals in England 
during the poet's life-time are not referred to. 
b. Domestic. 

..,„.,. No. of times ^JJ^ 





mentioned. 


OOOfi 

re fere 


ass 


6 


4 


camel 


2 


2 


cattle 


8 


4 


kine 


2 


1 


ox 


4 


2 


bull 


2 


2 


bullock 


1 


1 


beeves 


1 


1 


calf 


2 


2 


dog 


4 


3 


hound 


3 


2 



Animals. 

dromedary 

goat 

kid 

horse 

steed 

mule 

sheep 

ram 

wether 



No. of times ^fjf^ 
references. 



mentioned. 

I 

5 

6 
8 
10 
1 
8 
1 
2 



ewe 


5 




3 


lamb 


5 




5 


swine 


2 




2 


hog 


2 




1 


10 (24) 


91 




61 


Generic allusions: 








herd 24 mentions ; 


Dookish 


9 


flock 25 ' 




(i 


3 



49 " " 12 

Like Shakespeare, Milton shows no affec- 
tion for the dog. He always uses the word as 
a term of contempt, the horse (which is 
more often the ' steed ') is always associated 
with war or pageantry. The cat is not re- 
ferred to. 

II. Birds. 



Birds. 

cock 


No. of times 
mentioned. 

3 


No. of clearly 

bookish 

mentions. 


cormorant 


1 


I 


crane 


2 


I 


cuckoo 


2 


I 


dove 


5 


5 


eagle 


4 


2 


lark 


3 




nightraven 


1 




nightingale 


10 


1 


owl 


4 


1 


peacock 


1 




raven 


2 


2 


sea mew 


1 




stork 


1 




swallow 


1 


1 


swan 


1 




turtle 


1 


1 


vulture 


1 


1 



18 



44 



17 
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Generic allusions : 

bird 35 mentions, bookish 11 
fowl 18 " " 7 

53 " " 18 

This list is noticeable because of its omis- 
sions. We find no mention of 

" the bird whom man loves best 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English robin." 

Among other common birds mentioned by 
Shakespeare, but not noted by Milton, are the 
wren, the starling, the thrush, the partridge, 
the falcon, the hawk, the crow, the goose and 
the duck. It may be of interest, too, to ob- 
serve that Wordsworth mentions as many 
different birds in the first twenty pages of his 
poems, while in those pages he uses the gen- 
eric term not more than twice or thrice. 
III. Reptiles. 

Reptile. 

adder 



No. of times N %^tf y 
menuoned. references . 



amphisbaena 

asp 

cerastes 

crocodile 

dipsas 

elops 

frog 

hydrus 

scorpion 

toad 

viper 

worm 



1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
r 
3 

1 
1 

16 



13 27 

eric allusions : 

serpent 50 mentions, bookish 50 
snake 12 " " 12 



62 



62 



IV. Fish. 



No. of times "••gtSF 
menuoned. r(sference5 . 





dolphin 


2 




2 




whale 


4 




4 


Generic 


allusions : 








fish 


mentioned 


15, 


bookish 6 


sea 


monster 


" 


1, 


1 



16, 



To the native fish of English waters Milton 
never refers even remotely. He seems to 
have cared nothing for the spot which was so 
delightful to his famous contemporary, Izaak 
Walton. 

V. Insects. 



Insects. 

bee 

cricket 

emmet 

fly 

hornet 

lice 

locusts 



No. of times 
mentioned. 

5 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

14 



No. of clearly 

bookish 

references. 



Generic allusions : 

insect 3 

Common insects mentioned by Shakespeare 
but not referred to by Milton, are the glow- 
worm, the grasshopper, the spider and the 
wasp. 

Summary. 
Number of animals referred to by name 67 
" " times these are mentioned by 
name 230 

Number of generic mentions of animals 254 
Whole number of allusions to animals 484 
Number of clearly bookish references 288 

Milton Compared With Shakespeare.* 

Milton. Shakespeare. 



^HrTpS 18 


40 


66 


Birds 


18 


56 


Insects 


7 


28 


Fish 


2 


28 



Totals 67 178 

Inasmuch as this study deals only with the 
real world of nature, no mention has been 
of mythological and fabulous monsters, but it 
should be noted that Milton made very little 
use of them, although they had been the usual 
material of poets from the time of Pliny and 
the 'Physiologus.' Thisfabulous natural history 

♦The figures for Shakespeare are those given by Miss 
Emma Phipson in a paper read at the fifty-first meeting of 
the New Shakespeare Society and published in the 'Transac- 
tions' of 1879. 
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told of the gem in the head of the toad, of the 
dying song of the swan, of the rejuvination of 
the phoenix. Lyly made it fashionable in 
England, although it had been used even in 
Anglo-Saxon times, as may be seen in some 
of the poems in Thorpe's edition of the 
Codex Exoniensis. Indeed we find in this 
collection the very account of the whale which 
Milton, no doubt, had in mind when he penned 
his famous lines in the first book of 'Paradise 
Lost ' (11. 201-8). This Euphuistic natural 
history is found not unfrequently in Shakes- 
peare, and reached its height in 1607 and 
1608 — the latter the very year of Milton's birth 
— in the ' Histories' of "Four-footed beasts" 
and " serpents," by Edward Topsell. It has 
been suggested that the greater loyalty to 
facts on Milton's part was due to a more inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with nature. It 
seems to be altogether more likely that the 
cause is to be found in the fact that Sir 
Thomas Browne published in 1646 his ' Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidemica,' in which these "vulgar 
errors" were confuted. Milton of course 
read this book and profited thereby. In this 
abandonment of an extravagant zoology, as 
well as his hesitation, yet seeming convic- 
tion against desire regarding the truth of the 
Copernican system, we have one of the earli- 
est and most striking illustrations of how 
cruel Science has filched away one by one the 
bright fancies of the old time poetic world. 
II. The Forms of Vegetable Like Men- 
tioned. 

These may be classified as(i)the trees, (2) the 
smaller plants ; (3) the flowers. 
1. Trees. 

Tree. 

apple 
banyan 

cedar 8 

cinnamon 1 

citron 1 

cypress 2 

elm 4 

fir 3 

fig tree 1 

fruit tree 2 

hazel 1 

hawthorn 1 



No. of times 
mentioned. 

3 

1 



1. Trees.— 


-Continued. 


Tree. 

juniper 
laurel 


No, of times 

metioned. 

I 

3 


myrrh 


6 


myrtle 
oak 


7 

9 


olive 


3 


orange 
palm 


1 
9 


pine 

planetree 
poplar 
whitethorn 


13 
i 

1 
1 


willow 


2 



25 8 5 

Trees are referred to generically 67 times. 
The number of bookish references is not 
given here because it is practically impossible 
to determine the trees which Milton might 
have seen in his travels. It is however notice- 
able that 16 out of the 25 trees are not com- 
mon in England, and that these 16 are men- 
tioned 61 times out of 85. 



2. Plai 


VTS. 


Plants. 


No. of times 
mentioned. 


acanthus 


I 


berry 


5 


cassia 


2 


corn 


I 


euphrasy 


I 


fennel 


I 


gourd 


2 


grape 


6 


grass 


15 


haemony 


1 


ivy 


5 


moly 


1 


moss 


5 


nard 


2 


osiers 


2 


reeds 


3 


rue 


L 


sedge 


3 


vine 


14 


wild thyme 


1 


woodbine 


2 



74 
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Generic terms : 

plant 20 mentions, 
herb 25 " 
shrub 5 " 
bush 7 " 

56 " 
3. Flowers. 

Flower. 



amarant 

asphodel 

cowslip 

crocus 

crow-toe 

daffodil 

daisy 

eglantine 

honeysuckle 

hyacinth 

iris 



No. of times 
mentioned. 

3 
2 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



jessamine 




2 


lily 




3 


mayflower 




1 


muskrose 




2 


pansy 




3 


pink 




2 


primrose 




5 


rose 




17 


sweetbriar 




1 


violet 




5 


21 


59 


Generic terms : 






flower, floweret, etc. 


85 


mentions 


garland 


8 


" 


blossoms 


8 


" 



Summary. 
No. of vegetable forms referred to by 

name 
No. of times these are mentioned 
No. of generic mentions of trees, plants, 

flowers, etc. 
Whole no. of allusions to vegetable life 
Earlier Poems Compared With Later. 

If we count the pages, the earlier poems are 
found to constitute about one-fifth of the work; 
but a moment's consideration will convince 
us that this is not a fair basis for calculating a 
proportion. From a large part of the later 



67 

218 

224 

442 



poems natural allusions were excluded, either 
because the subject is wholly supernatural, or 
because the action is represented as taking 
place before creation. Accordingly if we 
were to assume perfect uniformity in the use 
of nature-references, we should not expect the 
proportion to be 1 to 4 but rather 1 to 3, or 1 to 
2. As a matter of fact we find the figures to 
be : for the wild animals, 14 in earlier, 34 in 
later ; for the trees, 23 in earlier, 62 in later ; 
for the plants, 29 in earlier, 45 in later; for the 
flowers, 36 in earlier, 23 in later. The pro- 
portion in every case except the flowers, is 
about what we should expect, and indicates 
no great difference between the poet's taste 
in early and in later life. 

III. Geographical Names. 

Milton has a method peculiar to himself of 
employing geographical names. While these 
do not always refer to strictly natural objects, 
they are so inwoven with the poet's treatment 
of landscape, and the larger phenomena of 
nature, that it seems best to treat of them 
briefly at this point. 

1. Cities. 

Number of different names 125 
Of which M. might have seen 5 

Bookish 120 

No. of mentions 184 

Rome and Babylon are mentioned most 
frequently. 

2. Countries, Provinces, etc. 

Number of different names 94 

Bookish 91 

Number of mentions 184 

Egypt is most frequently mentioned. 

3. Islands. 

Number of different names 23 

Bookish 21 

Number of different mentions 28 

Crete is most frequently mentioned. 

4. Mountains. 

Number of different names 30 

Bookish 26 

Number of different mentions 45 

Mt. Zion is most frequently mentioned. 
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5. Seas and Lakes. 

Number of different names 21 

Bookish 18 

Number of different mentions 27 

The Atlantic is most frequently mentioned. 

6. Streams. 

Number of different names %t 

Bookish (at least) 35 

Number of different mentions 73 

The Jordan is most frequently mentioned. 

7. Miscellaneous. 

Number of different names 21 

Bookish 17 

Number of different mentions 23 

The Cape of Good Hope is most frequently 
mentioned. 

Summary. 

Total of different names 365 
Bookish 328 

Total of different mentions 567 

Of these 365 names 101 are biblical. Greek 
and Roman history and mythology supplied 
another large class. The places made famous 
by the Crusades and the medieval romances 
are also well represented. The author's re- 
searches in preparation for his history of the 
Muscovites furnished still another long list, as 
did the accounts of the voyages of discovery 
which had been so numerous in the years im- 
mediately preceding Milton's life. 

IV. General landscape features. 

Milton's use of landscape is almost inextri- 
cably combined with the geographical names. 
Except where it would be quite impossible, as 
in the description of an ideal scene, he usually 
gives the picture a definite locality, as 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High over-arched imbower." 

' P. L,' I 302-4. 

Again, he refers to the larger and more 
common features oftener than to those which 
are rarer and less obtrusive. Here too his 
tendency to employ generic expressions instead 
of specific is illustrated. For instance, he uses 
the word stream 44 times, but river only 28 



times, brook 9 times, rill 5 times, and creek 
only twice. Sea occurs about 50 times but 
ocean only 20 and lake only 10. (These figures 
refer to the use of the word otherwise than as 
a part of a geographical name.) 

V. Sky phenomena. 
In his allusions to the sky and atmosphere, 
Milton constantly refers to astronomy and 
other sciences, instead of considering these 
phenomena from a purely aesthetic point of 
view. Many such lines as these are found : 

Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge. 
In the Artie sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.' 1 

'P. L.' II, 707-11. 

"Moon that now meet'st the orient sun, now fli'st, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise who out of darkness called up light." 

'P. L..' V, 175-9. 

It should be said, of course, that the scene 
of 'Paradise Lost' is not the earth but the uni- 
verse, and that the poet was obliged to use 
some technical terms to explain his cosmology. 
But this necessity does not account for the use 
of book-learning in the two passages quoted, 
nor does it in very many similar cases. Among 
the astronomical terms mentioned are the 
"poles," aurora borealis, zodiac and its various 
signs, milky-way, planets, comet, constel- 
lations, meteor, eclipse, besides sun, moon, 
and stars. 

The colors of the sky he noted very little. 
Only once in 'Paradise Lost' does he call it blue. 
In speaking of the clouds he is somewhat more 
definite. In 'L' Allegro' he speaks of "clouds 
in thousand liveries dight ;" in ' Paradise Lost ' 
we find "black clouds over the Caspian," 
"Arraying with reflected gold and purple the 
clouds," "a golden cloud" and a few other 
references. 

There are also allusions to the rainbow, to 
lightning, to rain, hail, snow, showers, storms 
and all kinds of winds from whirlwind to 
"vernal airs," including one passage ('P. L.' X. 
679-86) where no less than twelve winds are 
mentioned by name. 
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VI. Sound. 

There are 611 allusions to sound in Milton's 
poetry. Of these only 168 are nature-sounds. 
This number is surpassed by that of the sounds 
of musical instruments and by that of the 
human voice, and on the whole seems rather 
small when we bear in mind that the scene of 
nearly all the poems is out of doors. In making 
the account, no allusion is noted unless the 
sound is distinctly referred to. For instance 
thunder is not counted in such a passage as 
this: 

"Beside him hung his bow 
And quiver with three-bolted thunder stored." 

'P. L.' VI, 763-4. 

Again, when a sound is mentioned in the 
poems, the difference frequently extends 
through several lines, involving perhaps several 
sound words. Different observers might com- 
pute these differently, and the figures 1 given 
are accordingly somewhat arbitrary. 



To the songs of birds 


31 


allusions 


" " noises of animals 


9 


t < 


" " " " winds 


29 


t * 


" " " " waters 


27 


" 


' thunder 


38 


" 


" miscellaneous sounds 


34 


* * 



Total 



168 



VII. 



Light and Color. 
1. Light. 2 
Milton seems to have a special fondness for 
light and for bright objects. The noun light 
occurs one hundred and seventeen times. 
Thirty-seven of these mentions are made 
specific by some adjective or qualifying 
phrase ", the remaining eighty are abstract. 
The adjective bright is used ninety-five times. 
In 'Paradise Lost' there are, besides the words 
light, sun, moon, stars, fourteen nouns of 
light mentioned forty-seven times, such as 
brightness, effulgence, etc. There are eigh- 
teen verbs of light mentioned sixty-one times; 
and thirty-three adjectives of light mentioned 
seventy-eight times. The total number of 

1 For the figures given I am indebted to Miss Jane K. 
Weatherlow, of the University of Chicago. 

2 The figures given were furnished by Miss Caroline S. 
Maddocks, of the University of Chicago. 



' light ' words (exclusive of sun, moon, etc.), 
is 208, with 311 mentions. About one-fifth of 
these occur in the third book, and there is a 
noticeable scarcity of them in the last two 
books. 

2. Color. 
The poet's sense of color does not seem to 
have been so keen as his susceptibility to 
brightness, The following is a list of the 
colors to which he refers : 



amber 


3 


mentions 


azure 


5 


" 


blue 


8 


i< 


brown 


5 


* 1 


carnation 


2 


1 1 


dun 


2 


" 


golden 


473 


" 


grain (as a color) 


3 


(( 


gray 


12 


( < 


green 


37 


(( 


nut-brown 


1 


C ( 


purple 


13 


(1 


red 


6 


< ( 


roseate 


1 


(( 


rosy 


6 


(( 


rosy-red 


1 


* ( 


rubied 


2 


" 


ruddy 


3 


( < 


russet 


I 


(( 


saffron 


I 


* i 


sanguine 


2 


it 


saphire (as color) 


4 


a 


sky-tincture 


1 


" 


tanned 


1 


t < 


tawny 


3 


1 < 


verdant 


6 


1 1 


verdant-gold 


r 


a 


vermeil-tinctured 


1 


< ( 


yellow 


3 


* < 



29 colors 181 " 

VIII. Smell and Taste. 
Milton's sense of smell seems to have been 
quite keen. His nose was not like Words- 
worth's "an idle promontory projecting into 
a desert air." At least twenty distinct odors 
are mentioned and there are many generic 
references to ' fragrance,' ' perfume,' 'smell,' 

3 Some of these might be regarded as references to material, 
rather than color. 
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etc. Ten different tastes are referred to, and 
the word ' taste ' is found not less than eighty 
times. 

B. The Use made of the Foregoing 

Elements. 
I. As Background or Framework. 

As has been suggested, the scene of the 
majority of Milton's poems is out of doors. In 
some of them, as in ' L'Allegro ' and II ' Pense- 
roso,' the outdoor setting is chosen designedly, 
and for the manifest purpose of employing the 
material of flowers and fields and beast and 
bird. This, of course, is indicative of a certain 
appreciation and fondness for nature on the 
part of the poet. In the later works, the out- 
door setting was unavoidable. Many of the 
necessary descriptive passages are marked by 
little or no poetic fancy, or spontaneous love 
for nature ; and are replete with conventional 
phrases, such as are found in the ancient poets 
and in many seventeenth century writers. 
Such passages would not indicate any special 
love for nature on Milton's part. 

II. In Figures of Speech. 
The figures most frequently involving refer- 
ences to Nature are the simile, the metaphor, 
apostrophe and personification. Of the similes 
there are about two hundred, and of these 
one fourth are Homeric. They are usually 
very happy in expression, but in a majority of 
cases, the picture is given a geographical set- 
ting, thus adding a touch of our poet's omni- 
present bookishness. A well known example 
is : 

" Here walked the fiend at large in spacious field. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds," etc. 

' p. l: hi, 430-32 

A noticeable fact about the similes involving 
nature is the frequency with which the nature 
element appears on the wrong side of the 
comparison ; that is, instead of using a natural 
object to explain or illustrate something arti- 
ficial or human, these elements are inverted. 
The following is an illustration of this : 

"Sea-girt isles 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep." 

* ComuS,' 21-3. 



The fact that the artificial object is thus em- 
ployed doubtless indicates that,in the writer's 
opinion, it was more familiar or more beautifiul 
than the natural object which it is supposed to 
explain or heighten. 

The metaphors exhibit the same peculiarity. 
There is a constant tendency to assign unnat- 
ural attributes to natural objects, as in the 
following passage : 

" They led the vine 
To wed her elm ; she spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted clusters to adorn 
His barren leaves." 

• P. L.' V, 211-15. 

For another illustration see the passage from 
the seventh book quoted under III. 

III. For Tone, Vividness, Charm, Etc. 
In addition to the use of nature as back- 
ground and in figures of speech, Milton is fond 
of putting in a descriptive touch now and then 
for its own sake. He also often dwells pur- 
posely on those descriptive passages required 
by the mechanism of the poem, until he makes 
them so charming that we are led to forget 
that underneath are but the necessary parts of 
a prosaic framework. This use of nature is 
the very essence of poetry and deserves es- 
pecial attention. When the poet wishes to 
state that the god Chemosh was worshipped 
in Hesebon and Horonaim, he thus heightens 
the bald statement : 

"In Hesebon 
And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 
The flowery vale of Sibma clad with vines." 

' P. L.' I, 408-10. 

When he would tell us that in his old age, 
in spite of his blindness, he continues his work 
of composition, he says : 

" Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That washed thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow 
Nightly I visit :" 

'P. L.' 111,26-31. 

In Genesis I. 12, we find these words : "And 
the earth brought forth grass, and herb yield- 
ing seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed is in itself, after his kind : 
and God saw that it was good." Over this 
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passage Milton lingers, poetically expanding 
the thought, rendering the picture vivid, and 
heightening the effect. 

" He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned, 
Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with green; 
Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered 
Opening their various colors, and made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet ; and these scarce blown, 
Forth flourished thick the clustering vine, forth crept 
The smelling gourd, up stood the corny reed 
Embattled in her field; and the humble shrub. 
And bush with frizzled hair implicit; last 
Rose as in dance the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit or gemmed 
Their blossoms ; with high woods the hills were crowned, 
With tufts the valleys and each fountain side, 
With borders long the rivers : that earth now 
Seemed like to heaven, a seat where gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades :" 

' P. L.< VII, 313-331. 

It is for the purpose of adding charm and 
color to his poems that Milton employs the 
three hundred and sixty-five geographical 
names previously referred to. These would 
seem prosaic material, and so indeed they 
would prove, if not employed with consum- 
mate skill. The pleasing effect which they 
produce is two-fold. In the first place Milton 
seems to have been keenly sensitive to all 
those effects which we now group under the 
somewhat unsatisfactory title of tone-color. 
The names selected are always musical to the 
ear, and have a haunting power. Who does 
not feel himself wafted away on perfume-laden 
breezes by the very sound of this line : 

" Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest."! 

' P. L." IV, 162-3. 

Again the names being chosen, as has been 
observed, largely from the Bible, from Greek 
and Latin sources, and from the rich romances 
of the middle ages, are full of suggestiveness, 
and constantly call up pleasing associations 
and grateful memories of previous delightful 
reading. David Pryde quotes the following 
story from an anonymous writer to illustrate 
the charm of such associations : 

' ' I was visiting the scenes of my boyhood, and 
was walking along a well-known rustic road 
by the side of a wood. I felt depressed at the 
change I saw everywhere, and the whole 



landscape seemed empty of delight. But sud- 
denly from a neighboring tree was heard the 
small monotone of a bird, which changed the 
whole aspect of the scene. It was the song of 
the chaffinch. It was the same note I had 
heard thirty years before. It was a veritable 
bit of the past and it brought the joys of the 
past along with it. I was a boy again, full of 
youthful feelings and hopes, with the faces of 
my youthful companions around me." 

It is in much the same way that these proper 
names appeal to us. They call up the bible 
stories told about the fireside in our childhood 
days. They bring back delightful recollections 
of the well-worn Vergil and Homer which we 
thumbed at school, or of the romances which 
we used to read at night until we were sent 
off to bed to dream of tournaments and knights, 
ladies and castles, and all the lavish splen- 
dors of the storied medieval age. The wider 
our reading, the more delightful do these geo- 
graphical touches become, so marvellously 
has the great poet employed this seemingly 
valueless material. 

Again, Milton not infrequently employs what 
Mr. Ruskin terms the "Pathetic Fallacy," or 
the imputing to nature of sympathy with the 
moods of man. When Eve goes among the 
flowers of Eden, he says that, 

" They at her coming spring. 
And touched by her fair tendrance, gladlier grew.'' 

' P. L.' VIII, 46-7. 

Adam thus describes his first meeting with 
Eve : 

"To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushing like the moon : all Heaven 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence; the earth 
Gave signs of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odors from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal.'' 

• P. L.' VIII, 511-519. 

When Eve yielded to the tempter, and tastes 
of the forbidden fruit, it is said that, 

" Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her seat 
Sighing thro' all her works, gave signs of woe." 

' P. L.' IX, 781-3. 

C. Conclusions. 
In summing up these various facts, we must 
conclude that Milton did in the main look at 
nature "through the spectacles of books." 
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Of all the many allusions to wild animals, only 
five are to those which he could have seen in 
a stroll through the country. He mentions no 
common bird — save the nightingale — above 
four times. His landscapes are weighted down 
with geography and story ; his allusions to the 
sky inseparably linked with astronomies and 
charts. His love for nature was no doubt 
genuine, but it was not his first love. His 
books, his studies, and his theology had the 
prime place in his heart ; and he looked out 
upon nature through these media which were at 
best little more than semi-transparent. In the 
quiet years of his Horton experience he had 
perhaps 

" Peopled his minds with forms divine and fair," 

and later in life he doubtless called back these 
visions with pleasure. But it would seem that 
the pictures which came into his mind softened 
by the delightful haze of memory, and those 
which his reading brought him were sufficient. 
He did not care to be continually drinking in 
new inspiration from Mother Nature herself. 
He was city-born and city-bred, and chose a 
city for his home in active life — a city, too, which 
in these days at least never sees clear sun light 
or blue sky. We do not feel that he is a man 
fond of rambles thro' fields and by the river- 
side. He is rather the poet of ' II Penseroso ' 
and his typical prayer is : 

" Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim, religious light.'' 

155-60. 

It has been claimed that in the later poems 
Milton was striving for majesty and striking 
effect, and accordingly, on the principal of 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, purposely chose 
unusual and bookish allusions ; but that 
in the earlier work, where this consideration 
did not influence him, we breathe the true 
spirit of English fields and forests. The only 
difficulty with this theory is that the facts are 
against it. We have already seen that as 
regards the quantity of references, the use in 
the two groups of poems is remarkably uni- 
form. In the quality too there is noticeable 
uniformity. Only one of the eight wild ani- 



mals mentioned in the earlier poems was to 
be found in England in Milton's time, and 
only five of the thirteen trees alluded to were 
common in English forests. It is thus evident 
that the bookish use of nature was not con- 
fined to his later years. 

In the second place, we would notice our 
poet's tendency to use generic expressions. 
More than one-half his allusions to both ani- 
mals and plants are of this sort ; and these 
are only illustrations of a prevailing tendency. 
We must infer from this that he was not a 
nice observer. One hundred and one times 
out of one hundred and ninety a flower was 
to him only a flower or a blossom, not a rose 
or a violet or a daisy. He does not write with 
his eye on the object, and does not see the 
minute details of every scene which he de- 
scribes. We can hardly imagine that he 
could ever have said to a butterfly as Words- 
worth did : 

" I've watched you now a full half-hour 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower.'' 

This lack of intimate knowledge some- 
times caused him to make mistakes as in his 
allusion to the pine tree in 'Paradise Regained,' 
iv, 416-17, and in ' Lycidas ' where he groups 
together flowers of different seasons which 
could not possibly be found in bloom at the 
same time. Another fact which forces us to 
this conclusion is his lack of fine distinctions 
in colors. He mentions green and blue, but 
never refers to their various shades. In 
Wordsworth, for instance, we find not only 
green, but olive-green, pear-green, dark-green, 
etc.; not only blue, but pale-blue, dark-blue, 
sable-blue, black-blue, etc. 

These failures to be exact may possibly 
have been occasioned by near-sightedness. 
We do not have a record that Milton was thus 
afflicted, but we do know that he had some 
trouble with his eyes, that he strained them 
by over-study in his youth, and that they were 
a continual source of anxiety to him. Exces- 
sive study in youth now-a-days usually tends 
to myopia, and so it is not unreasable to sup- 
pose that this was the nature of Milton's ail- 
ment. The effect of myopic vision is to ren- 
der outlines indistinct, and hence to make 
impressions indifinite. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish one sort of bird from another or 
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one sort of tree from another, altho' the 
observer is fully aware that a bird or a tree is 
before him. This seems to have been pre- 
cisely the case with Milton. He mentions 
definite birds very rarely, except the nightin- 
gale, and this is always spoken of in connec- 
tion with its singing at night, when of course 
it could not be seen. The failure to make 
nice distinctions in color also could be ex- 
plained by the same theory, as could the fact 
that he saw but three colors in the rainbow. 
Another bit of evidence is his fondness for 
bright glistening objects. 

In the third place, we should conclude that 
Milton was fond of music even if we did not 
know the fact otherwise ; but we are led by 
our data to believe that he was not so keenly 
sensitive to the sweet harmonies of nature. 
He could well sing : 

" Let the pealing organ blow, 
To full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness, thro' mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before my eyes." 

'II. Pens.,' 160-66. 

but we can hardly imagine him singing : 

" How tunefully the forests ring ! 
To hear the earth's soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang forever ! '' 

The natural sound to which he most fre- 
quently refers is thunder, and in general it is 
the loud noises which he heeds rather than the 
more unobtrusive sounds. To be sure, he seems 
to have been fond of the nightingale whose 
songs he must have often heard as he studied 
by his late low-burning lamp ; but he seems 
never to have caught the sweet notes which 
caused a later poet to exclaim : 

" Hush, feeble lyre ! weak words refuse 
The service to prolong 1 
To yon exalting thrush the Muse 
Entrusts the imperfect song," 

and following traditional usage he classes the 
song of the cuckoo with the barbarous noises 
of owls and asses, apes and dogs. 

Lastly, we must conclude that he had little 
or no philosophy of nature. He does not 
seem to have felt the influence of an all-pre- 
vailing anima Mundi — a spirit which touches 
the inmost soul, making one laugh with it and 



weep with it. He was in no sense a pan- 
theist as was Shelly ; he could not even be ac- 
cused of being one as was Wordsworth. He 
never could have written : 

'* Let me go where e'er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still, 
'Tis not in the stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the red-breast's yellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers ; 
But in the mud and scum of things, 
There always, always, something sings.' 1 

In brief, Milton used bits of nature as he 
did his geographical names, putting them in 
here and there, to give variety, tone, and 
charm to his work, but without system, with- 
out soul, without deep affection. The sight 
of various aspects of human life did not 
always send his thoughts back to nature for a 
similitude or a bit of brightness. But when a 
natural object was presented to him, he 
usually was by it reminded of something arti- 
ficial or human. His idea of beauty seems 
to have been not a natural landscape but a 
garden, not the real features of a simple 
English scene, but an impossible Arcady or 
Arden Forest. We would not be misunder- 
stood as suggesting here that Milton was in- 
ferior in genius to the various other poets 
from whom quotations have been given. We 
have only sought to show by a sort of elimina- 
tion that he is not a true interpreter of external 
nature, that Walter Savage Landoris mistaken 
when he asserts that "if ever there was a poet 
who knew her well, and described her in all 
her loveliness it was Milton." Great and 
towering his genius was, but its true power 
is to be found along other lines, than in his 
treatment of Nature. 

Vernon Purinton Squires. 
The University of Chicago. 

BEOWULF 1009. 
The passage 'Beow.' 1005-9 is confessedly 
difficult. Earle has thrown a ray of light upon 
the half-line, swefed after symle, by adducing 
as a parallel some lines from Milton. His note 
is (' Deeds of Beowulf): " Milton's piece upon 
the University Carrier offers some strange 
affinities of thought with that abrupt little 
episode, about shifts and dodges to elude 
Death, especially in these closing lines :— 
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